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AES1RACI 

A study was made of how conventional, face-to-face 
teaching methods might be used in conjunction with correspondence 
study (CS) , programed instruction (PI) , educational television (ETV) 
and radio broadcasts, and other approaches to make higher education 
more widely available throughout the region served by the University 
ot the West Indies. These auxiliary methods generally showed 
advantages in reaching scattered populations, coping with shurtages 
of trained and skilled teachers, and enabling adults to study at heme 
during leisure time. Used with ETV, CS enabled students to proceed at 
their own pace. Used with ETV, CS appeared to lose much ot its 
flexibility tut produce more ettective learning. CS and PI proved 
conducive to active student par ticipat icn and effective feedback. 
However, certain methods shewed disadvantages in cost, feedback, and 
opportunity for practical work. Detailed guidelines were offered for 
administering and planning effective multimedia CS programs. He 
current state ct British correspondence study and educational 
broadcasting was also examined, with pa* ticular attention to the 
newly inaugurated (January iy71) Open University. (Ten references are 
included.) (IV) 
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1 • INTRODUCTION : 

(i ) D EE IN I T I ON 

Thu term '‘LEARNING AT A DISTANCE" is Jefined here 
as the undertaking of a systematic course of study wholly or 
partly away from the setting of a teaching institution. 

Thus one excludes from this discussion the informal 
learning which may take place from the superficial viewing of 
a television programme or from the casual listening to a radio 
broadcast. But one also includes situations where conventional 
face-to-face teaching methods may be used alongside- say - 
broadcasting or postal tuition, 

( i i ) AREA TO BE COVERED 



In this account one will examine the use of various 
media in whole nr in part, singly or together to create a 
situation in which learning nay take place. 

The media concerned will be regarded primarily as 
but an extension of the basic learning media of the spoken 
word and printed matter. These have been the two media 
traditionally used in conventional r f ace-to-f ace 1 teaching 
methods , 



(iii) PURPOSE or THIS STUDY 




The purpose of this study is to make a contribution 
to the discussions now taking piece in the Ulsst Indies, both 
outside and inside thn LI n 1 y g r s i t y g f _th_e Ups^_Iridj_^_j2 
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1 . INTRODUCTION : 

(i) DEFINITION 

The term "LEARNING AT A DISTANCE" is defined here 
as the undertaking of a systematic course of study wholly or 
partly away from the setting of a teaching institution. 

Thus one excludes from this discussion the informal 
learning which may take place from the superficial viewing of 
a television programme or from the casual listening to a radio 
broadcast. But one also includes situations where conventional 
face-to-face teaching methods may be used alongside- say - 
broadcasting or postal tuition. 

(ii) AREA TO 8E COVERED 



In this account one will examine the use of various 
media in whole or in part, singly or together to create a 
situation in which learning may take place. 

The media concerned will be regarded primarily as 
but an extension of the basic learning media of the spoken 
word and printed matter. These have been the two media 
traditionally used in conventional r face- to -f ace 1 teaching 
methods • 

(iii ) PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 

The purpose of this study is to mako o contribution 
to the discussions now taking place in the West Indies, both 
outside and inside the University of the Uiest Indies as to 
how the University may extend its resources to make University 
education available more widely throughout the region served 
by the University- by tho cst oblishrrant of $in Extomel’ 

Studies Programme, Throughout this account reference will be 
mode to the current use of the various media concerned for 
educational purposes in the United Kingdom where the author 
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recently had the opportunity of observing the situation at 
first hand # 

THE AVAILABLE TECHNIQUES : 

It is as well to list rapidly the various techniques 
which are now available for use in creating learning situations 
away from teaching institutions, 

(i) BROADCASTING (Radio and Television ) 

Frcm the very beginning of the use of radio and 
television the possible educational influence of these media 
have been discussed as it has been recognised that these media 
can and often do have a great influence on the societies in 
which they have been used, 

A useful classification of programme with an overtly 
educational bias has been attempted by the Broadcasting Sub- 
Committee of the Universities Council for Adult Education in 
Great Britain in an unpublished report. They distinguished 
between three different types of programme as follows: 

(a) THE INSTRUCTIONAL - these includerintensive and 
limited studies often involving preparation for some examina- 
tion or qualification* 

(b) THE EDUCATIONAL - designed to encourage study in 
the field of liberal education but not directly involving 
preparation for any particular examination or qualification# 

(c) THE EDUCATIVE - programmes which although lead- 
ing to greater knowledge and understanding on the part of the 
listener or viewer nevertheless do not necessarily call for 
serious study. 

It should be noted that in some countries there has 
boon some objection to the use of broadcasting in education# 
Such opposition has been along four main lines: 

(a) That the educational committment of broadcasting 
as a whole may be reduced if one group of programme was 
idontified as being £rtplicitly educational* 



It is as well to list rapidly the various techniques 
which are now available for use in creating learning situations 
away from teaching institutions. 

( i ) BHOAOCASTING (Radio and Television ) 

From the very beginning of the use of radio and 
television the possible educational influence of these media 
have been discussed as it has been recognised that these media 
can and often do have a great influence on the societies in 
which they have been used. 

A useful classification of programme with an overtly 
educational bias has been attempted by the Broadcasting Sub- 
committee of the Universities Council for Adult education in 
Great Britain in an unpublished report. They distinguished 
between three different types of programme as follows: 

(a) THE INSTRUCTIONAL - these i nc lude? i nt ens i ve and 
limited studies often involving preparation for some examina- 
tion or qualification. 

(b) THE; EDUCATIONAL - designed to encourage study in 
the field of liberal education but rot directly involving 
preparation for any particular examination or qualification. 

(c) THE EDIJCATIl/l* - programmes which although lead- 
ing to greater knowledge and understanding on the part of the 
listener or viewer nevertheless do not necessarily call for 
serious study . 

It should be noted that in some countries there has 
been some objection to the use of broadcasting in education. 
Such opposition has oeen along four main lines: 

(a) That the educational committment of broadcasting 
as a whole may be reduced if one group of programme was 
identified as being (Explicitly educational, 

(b) That since no immediate student feedback is 
possible the essentia] two-wsy process of education is not 
p oss ib lo . 

(c) Another objection is its ephemeral period of 
contact • 

(d) Also the rigidity of a broadcast programme planned 
far away from the true place of learning. 
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Attenpts have been made to meet these objections by 
eliciting response from viewers and also by encouraging viewer 
or listener correspondence or arranging for questions by tele- 
phone or by way of utilising studio audiences but these efforts 
all have serious cisaduantages , 

Also there has been the supplementing of the actual T . V . 
or Radio Programme by other means such as supporting literature 
or by other methods which will be discussed elsewhere in this 
study . 

( i ) CORRESPONDENCE STJDY 

CtY'^) PEP I N I T 1 0 M ftND TYPES : 



Correspondence study has been defined by Harris 
(1967) as an organised provision for instruction and education 
through the post. 




There are two main types of correspondence 
courses - PACED Correspondence courses in which the students 
submit assignments at regular intervals and Free PACING Corres- 
pondence courses in which assignments are submitted whenever 
the students wish. 

^ ' ITearniTrg - by~ postal tuition is a method of study 
which had long recommended itself to students in many countries 
including Great Britain and the Caribbean Territories. Apart 
from some limited and tentative attempts by some Governments Jt&* o j 
the region there has been very little indigenous attempts of 
postal tuition in the Caribbean but this method of study has 
been used throughout the region especially in the days before 
Higher Education was available in the region* It would be 
interesting to know exactly how much correspondence study pre- 
vails in the region despite the presence of two Universities. 

It is generally agreed that students who study 




f j - i Huve ufc! l igus uiseu vantages. 

Also there has been the supplementing of the actual T * V . 
or Radio Programme by other means such as supporting literature 
or by other metnods which will be discussed elsewhere in this 
study • 

( i i ) CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 

Ci\'y DEFINITION AND TYPES : 

Correspondence study has been defined by Harris 
(1 967) as an organised provision for instruction and education 
through the post. 

There are two main types of correspondence 
courses - PACED Correspondence courses in which the students 
submit assignments at regular intervals and Frpij PACING Corres- 
pondence courses in u/hich assignments are submitted whenever 
the students wish. 

c u --'^ 

Learningby postal tuition is a method of study 
which had long recommended itself to students in many countries 
including Great Britain and the Caribbean Territories. Apart 
from some limited and tentative attempts by some Governments of 
the region there has been very little ind£g£hous attempts of 
postal tuition in the Caribbean but this method of study has 
been used throughout the region especially in the days befcre 
Higher Education was available in the region. It would be 
interesting tc know exactly how much correspondence study pre- 
vails in the region despite the presence of two Universities, 

. C -X H ^ Q-v^ S> tel ivx uU 
^ / It is generally agreed that students who study 

by correspondence may be regarded as falling into four main 
categories : 

(a) Those who for economic or geographical reasons or 
the demands Cf work can study by n c other method - this in- 
cludes people who live at a distance from a suitable education- 
al institution', 

(b) Those whose professional studies are readily avail- 
able by correspondence such as accountants. 

(c) Those who have not been accepted for entry into 
some recognised institution or wherever particular studies are 
unavailable 
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(d) Those who prefer learning alone at home. 

The essential features of the machinery for effective 
correspondence learning will be discussed elsewhere in this 
study. 

(iii ) f-'PCG RA r 'i: v E0 .CPR'jIv: 

Unlike broadcasting and postal tuition programm- 
ed learning is still in its infancy and perhaps will net become 
widespread for many years tn come. Not the least of the 
reasons for this is that such rapid advances are being made in 
the use of this medium that most teaching machines which have 
so far been produced are out-of-date by the time they come unto 
the market and they are very expensive* But the basic principle 
of programming remains the same, namely the breaking down nf 
subject matter into small units of information which are then 
arranged in logical sequence. The student is then directed tn 
work through the subject matter unit by unit on his own. The 
programme is so arranged that the student does not move from 
one unit of information or frame to the next without first 
having learnt and gien the right answer. This complete 
mastery of each step makes total learning more effective* 

The simpler type of programming is called 
LINEAR PROGRAMMING since the^fljm of information moves directly 
forward in a straight line. * J U a more complejbli type of programm- 
ing called BRANCH PROGRAMMING, the essence of which is that if 
the student chooses the wrong answer then he is directed 
tnrough a new remedial sequence nf frames (a branch) before 
{^joining the main sequence* 

The simpliest teaching machine is the programmed 
textbook but complex anti expensive electronic computer type of 
teaching machines are now appearing on the market* It will be 
some time yet before a good cheap machine is produced* 



(iv) RECORDED MATERIAL i 



( i i i ) r [ ; C i ij wV ' ii • L D „ L P \ <'i I N j 

Unlike broadcasting and postal tuition programm- 
ed learning is still in its infancy and perhaps mill net become 
widespread for many years tn come. Not the least of the 
reasons for this is that such rapid advances are being made in 
the use of this medium that most teaching machines which have 
so far been produced are out-of-date by the time they come unto 
the market and they are very expensive* But the basic principle 
of programming remains the same, namely the breaking down nf 
subject matter into small units of information which are then 
arranged in logical sequence* The student is then directed tn 
work through the subject matter unit by unit on his own. The 
programme is so arranged that the student does not move from 
one unit of information or frame to the next without first 
having learnt and given the right answer. This complete 
mastery of each step makes total learning more effective. 

The simpler type of programming is called 
LINEAR PROGRAMMING since the^flpw. of information moves directly 
forward in a straight line, ^jfe^a more c orpp leJRa type of programm- 
ing called 8 RANCH PROGRAMMING, the essence of which is that if 
the student chooses the wrong answer then he is directed 
through a new remedial sequence of frames (a branch) before 
{^joining the main sequence. 

The simpliest teaching machine is the programmed 
textbook but complex and expensive electronic computer type of 
teaching machines are new appearing on the market. It will be 
some time yet before a good cheap machine is produced. 



(iv) RECORDED MATERIAL : 

The use of records in tne study of languages is 
now well-known. Much other material, some educational and 
some educative, are now available on records and has been put 
to good use by students requiring help in home study. 

Perhaps insufficient use has been made of the 
tape-recorder in this field. It may be noted here that in the 
li/est Indies the Radio Unit of the University of the liiest Indies 
has well n quipped studios in which much useful material has 
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been committed to tope for broadcast in son a Caribbean count lies 

i 

and Cor use in discussion groups, 1 

One new striking development Iwhich is worth 
watching is the production of electronic viciao recorders which 
could be very useful to hone study students |:.f they fulfil 
their early promise, . 

I 

(v) STUDY KITS : \ 

These are of many kinds including pamphlets, 
books, posters, pictures, discussion notes, plysical kits for 
assembly and construction, and much else to SL.lt each subject. 



ft D 1/ ft N T ACES IN USING THE ABOVE MEDIA 



ods discussed 
b on r that comes 
a reach a widely 
ntr r e ~d e tr& i-1- -1-e t e p- 
e the Caribbean 



The advantages of using the mu t f 
in the previous section are numerous. The firs 
to mind is that they enable the educationists \ 
scattered population. A s vririrb be di L-ctrss-ed—irv 
*^h is is particularly significant in an area li 
where the centres of population are scattered iver a lidp area 
in fact separated by vast tracks of sea. Broadcasting and 
corresponounce studies arn particularly suited' to cope with such 
a scattered population. In most countries negri y all adults 
have access to a radio set and postal service* are available. 

_ t 

Television is more difficult as some of the t f i r ■ it. nries have no 
Television Stations end even uherc available coverage is limited 
and the coet of receiving sets is high yet there is the growing 



tendency for, the central. 



.jg o V e r nine £ 

^larger vi. 
these are often available 



vision suts^in towns and ’larger villages where electricity is 
avai lab le , Thus 
if nowhere else. 



ts to snp’ly commercial tele- 
re ulectricity is 
n community centres, 



Another great advantage of these methods is that 
they suggest a method of coping with the shortage of trained 
and skilled teachers, In using these methods f ewe r* t cache r s 
are required as one teacher nay, through tnese methods reach 
itimi y moi: poisons than he could in traditional face-to-f ce 



could bo vary useful to home study students if they fulfil 
their early promise* 



(v) STUDY KITS : 

These are of many kinds including pamphlets, 
books, posters, pictures, discussion notes, physical kits for 
assembly and construction, and much else to suit each subject# 

3 . ADVANTAGES IN USING THE ABOVE MEDIA 



The advantages of using the methods discussed 

in the previous section are numerous. The first one that comes 

to mind is that they enable the educationists to reach a widely 

scattered population# Ars — v rr± 1 — be di sG trs^ed-rn-Timrs — be t-a ti — ira-ter — 

h is is o - : * t i c u 1 a r 1 y significant in an area like the Caribbean 

where the centres of population are scattered over a wide area 

in fact separated by vast tracks of sea. Broadcasting and 

correspondence studies arc particularly suited to cope with such 

a scattered population. In most countries nearly all adults 

have access to a radio set and postal services are available. 

Television is more difficult as some of the territories have no 

Television Stations and even where available coverage is limited 

and the cost of receiving sets is high yet there is the growing 

tendency for, the c ent ra 1 ..governments to supply commercial tele- 
a*-i vv. ^ i*-, . 

vision sets in towns and larger villages where electricity is 
available. Thus these are often available in community centres, 
i f nowhere else. 

Another great advantage of these methods is that 
they suggest a method of coping with t«. . shortage of trained 
and skilled teachers. In using these methods fewer’ teachers 
are required as one teacher may, through these methods reach 
iiicny moie persons than he could in traditional f ace-to-f mso 
tuition. Also the best teachers can be used so that the teach- 
ing of a very good teacher can be made widely available, 

Thon learning at □ distance can generally take 
place inside the students r homo so that there is the minimum 
dislocation of his normal life. Thus the student can continue 
working and study during his leisure time. This is particularly 
important where for economic reasons the student does not wish 
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to give up employment in order to study within a conventional 
institution. 



It is also worth noting that recent research 
suggests that many persons actually prefer to study at homo. 

Thus :he tl! an Chester investigation into correspondence study 
established that "the students' docisicn to study by ccrrespon- 
dence rather than by another method was not forced on them by 
lack ^ f available oral classes", In fact it was found that in 
nany :asus the students' decision to study by correspondence 
was djo to "positive expectations" about aspects of the corres- 
pondence method. Considerations such as occupational and 
domestic circumstances were found to tie secondary to this. 

Another advantage in using these techniques is 
that with the possible exception of television it is relatively 
inexpensive to prooucc and use material for these media. Tor 
example material can be prepared and recorded and used ever and 
over again subject to the necessity fir updating the courses. 
Then for radio, in particular, receiving sets are now generally 
lead . ly available and are comparatively cheap, 

7n addition where used alone correspondence 
study enables a student to progress at his own pace. This is 
an important advantage as in these circumstances the student 
is not hampered by needing to strive to keep up the pace with 
others in a class, nor, on the other hand, if he is a slow 
leaner, is he "lost" by the faster pace of a class cf which 
he may be a member. Of course such zn advantage no lunger holds 
when correspondence studies are integrated with radio or T.V. 
or conventional face-to-face methods where it is required that 
all participants keep pace with each other within curtain 
1 imi t s , 



But this should not be interpreted to mean toat 
si^ch integration of media is entirely disadvantageous. 

Although positive evidence is scanty it seems 
clear that students find it easier t »■ learn who n correspondence 



^ pr t:f L-r l o stud y a t h or;' a , 

Thus the Manchester investigation into correspondence study 
established that "the students' decision to study by ccrrespon- 
dence rather than by another method was not forced on them by 
lack n f available oral classes' 1 , In fact it was found that in 
many cases the students' decision to study by correspondence 
was due to "positive expectations" about aspects of the corres- 
pondence method* Considerations such as occupational and 
domestic circumstances were found to be secondary to this* 

Another advantage in using these techniques : s 
that with the possible exception of television it is relatively 
inexpensive to produce and use material for these media. For 
example material can be prepared and recorded and used over and 
over again subject to the necessity for updating the courses. 
Then for radio, in particular, receiving sets are now generally 
readily avaxlable and are comparatively cheap. 

In addition where used alone correspondence 
study enaoles a student to progress at his own pace, This is 
an important advantage as in these circumstances the student 
is not hampered by needing to strive to keep up the pace with 
others in a class, nor, on the other hand, if he is a slow 
learner, is he “lost" by the faster pace of a class c f which 
he may bu e member* Of course such an advantage no longer holds 
when c or despondence studies arc integrated with radio or T . \i * 
or conventional face-to-face methods whore it is required that 
all participants keep pace with each other within curtain 
limi t s , 

But this should not be interpreted to mean that 
sttch integration of media iu entirely disadvantageous* 

Although positive evidence is scanty it seems 
clear that students find it easier to loom when correspondence 
studies are linked with the broadcasting media than when study- 
ing by correspondence alone. For example, where television is 
use ^ 1 it seems that the students are encouraged to work and to 
sustain their efforts to the end of the course. Also, good 
television programmes may enable the student to learn things 
which cannot be effectively taught by correspondence. Then 
when linked with correspondence study broadcasting material can 
be made rnnre effective by being particularly tailored to meet 
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the peculiar needs of the participating students. This is 
especially because the broadcaster will know just who his 
audience is and what areas of the subject are being effectively 
covered by the correspondence studies. Thus he may, for example, 
chose not to cover areas of the subject which are being subse- 
quently covered by correspondence but to concentrate cn doing 
the things for ^'hich the broadcasting medium is best suited. 

Another example of the flexible use which can 
be made of these media is by linking them with conventional 
face-to-face teaching situations in which the latter can be 
made to overcome some of the disadvan' gges in the use of these 
media alone. For example it will be possible to offei practical 
work in this way and thus overcome one of the real difficulties 
involved in attempting to learn most areas of most science 
subjects "at a distance" « 

Also by this means the instructors are able to 
obtain some feedback from their students and dcol with some cf 
the real intractable problems with which they are unable to 
cope effectively when teaching at c distance. 

In most countries classes in higher educational 
institutions are bocoming bigger and larger thus making personal 
attention more and more difficult. In such a situation the 
techniques being discussed here brings the additional element 
of personal attention and tuition* This should be an important 
feature of any worthwhile cor ruspor donee course. 

Another advantage which is particularly true 
of correspondence studies and programmed luarning is that,-- 
unlike the traditional passive met hods, the student luarning 
by these methods is actively responding the whole time which 
it is considered greatly improves the learning process. Also 
tho student is mode aware of hnw he or sho is progressing by 
the method of presentation of tho material. 



DISADVANTAGES IN USING THE ABOVE MEDIA 



guenriy coveieo Dy correbjJunuuriULi uui tu uunutsn uj. a cu %. m 
the things for which the broadcasting medium is bust suited. 

Another example of the flexible use which can 
be made of these media is by linking them with conventional 
face-to-face teaching situations in which the latter can be 
made to overcome some of the disadvantages in the use of these 
media alone* For example it will be possible to offer practical 
utork in this way and thus overcome one of the real difficulties 
involved in attempting to learn most areas of most science 
subjects "at a distance". 

Also by this means the instructors are able to 
obtain some feedback from their students and deal with some of 
the real intractable problems with which they are unable to 
ccpe effectively when teaching at o distance. 

In most countries classes in higher educational 
institutions are becoming bigger and larger thus making personal 
attention more and more difficult. In such a situation the 
techniques being discussed here brings the additional element 
of personal attention and tuition. This should be on important 
feature of any worthwhile correspondence course. 

Another advantage which is particularly true 
of correspondence studies and programmed learning is that,-- 
unlike the traditional passive methods, the student learning 
by these methods is actively responding the whole time which 
it is considered greatly improves the learning process. Also 
tho student is made aware of how he or sho is progressing by 
the method of presentation of tho mate.’ rial. 

D ISADVANTAGES IN USING THE ABOVE MEDIA 

Perhaps the greatest disadvantage of 'learning 
at a distance 1 is that the student uften is isolated and re- 
quires much self-discipline in order to complete the course. 

This is particularly truo of Correspondence Study but as will 
be discussed later this feeling of isolation can be at least 
partially overcome by linking correspondence tuition to other 
media such as radio or television or face-to-face tuition. 

But in any case these media will be most effectively used by 
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students who have a greet enthusiasm for learning* 

When compared with conventional teaching methods 
these media involve a great delay in the teacher reaction to 
student response, if any at ill, It is particularly difficult 
to arrange for such feedback in broadcasting but here again 
this problem can be overcome, if only partially, by linking 
broadcasting with correspondence study by which latter medium 
a certain amount of feedback - although delayed - can be obtain^- 1 
ed • This presumes the existence of a fairly efficient postal 
service with a widespread network of mail recoiving and distri- 
bution centres. With care the feedback of earlier programme 
can be made use of in the later programmes in order to meet the 
difficulties being experienced by students. It is even suggest- 
ed in some quarters that the programmes should be put out live 
in order to make full use of feedback material collected as a 
result nf earlier programmes in a given scries. But for obvious 
reasons there is much persuasive argument against producing 
such programmes live although there ere; certain notable excep- 
tions such as the famous Farm Forum programme in Canada. 



Then there is the problem of cost of preparing, 
producing and circulating or broadcasting material for use on 
these media. While the cost of preparing correspondence 
studies is comparatively lew yet, on the other hand, the cost 
of pruducing television programmes is very high 3nd the cost 
cf receiving sets is still not negligible. But while the cost 
of correspondence courses to tho student is quite high the cost 
of television programmes to the individual student may be low 
especially where communal sets oro available for viewing. 




The Manchester Study of correspondence education 
in tho United Kingdom found that, as there was generally no 
subsidy for correspondence education, participating students 
Were buing asked to pay fees six to seven times as high as 
those for equivalent courses in Technical Colleges. It was 
further noted that even this level is only being maintained by 



Lhusu media involve a great delay in the teacher reaction to 
student response, if any at all. It is particularly difficult 
to arrange for such feedback in broadcasting but hore again 
this problem can be overcome, if only partially, by linking 
broadcasting with correspondence study by urhich latter medium 
a certain amount of feedback - although delayed - can be obtain*- I 
ed. This presumes the existence of a fairly efficient postal 
service with a widespread network of moil receiving and distri- 
bution centres, With care the feedback of earlier programme 
can be made use of in the later programmes in order to meet the 
difficulties being experienced by students. It is even suggest- 
ed in some quarters that the programmes should be put out live 
in order to make full use rf feedback material collected as a 
result of earlier programmes in a given scries. But for obvious 
reasons there is much persuasive argument against producing 
such programmes live although there ore certain notable excep- 
tions such as the famous farm forum programme in Canada, 

Then there is the problem of cost of preparing, 
producing and circulating or broadcasting material for use on 
these media, While the cost ^f preparing correspondence 
studies is comparatively lew yet, on the other hand, the cost 
of producing television programmes is very high and the cost 
cf receiving sets is still not negligible, But while the cost 
of correspondence courses to the student is quite high the erst 
of television programmes to the individual student may be low 
especially where communal sets ore available for viewing. 

The Manchester Study of co r r o spondenc g education 
in the United Kingdom found that, as there was generally no 
subsidy for correspondence education, participating students 
were being asked to pay fees six to seven times as high as 
those for equivolent courses in Technical Colleges, It was 
further noted that even this level is only being maintained by 
the high percentage of students who fail to complete the 
courses* As a matter of interest it is worth noting here that 
some correspondence colleges ‘'guarantee 11 examination success 
by offering free tuition following failure at the first attempt 
until success is achieved. 

Another disadvantage of the educational use of 
these media is the difficulty in arranging for the student to 
do necessary Practical Work where the nature cf the subject 
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being taught requires this. Examples of those are some science 
subjects and some professional studies. Again this difficulty 
can be partially overcome by linking the use of those media to 
each other and to conventional face-to-face tuition. Thus the 
Open University in the U.K. is planning to meet this problem 
by supplying "Practical Kits" for uso at home, extensive practi- 
cal demonstrations on television and practical instruction in 
summer schools which students will be expected to attend. But 
despite all such efforts it may be that some subjects do not 
lend themselves to easy study through this media. For example, 
programmed learning may only be effective with subjects which 
have a large voJumc of factual material. 

As will be emphasised again later the use of 
those media require a higher degree of organisation and adminis- 
trative skill and drive in order to maintain service to the 
students at an effective level. Inis is porticulerly true where 
more than ono of these media ore being linked together or are 
being used along with conventional teaching methods. 

In countries where indifferent administration 
is the rule especially, in the field of education much c~rc has 
to be tc?ken over the selection and training of odninis t rative 
and clerical staff. 

5 . THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND TEACHING MACHINERY 
(i) INTRODUCTION 



The setting up of offective learning situations 
"nt a distance" require an efficient administrative apparatus. 
This is particularly true of correspondence studies which must 
revolve around a highly organised office. This involves the 
writing of courses, tuitional guidance, and the correction by 
O letter of material regularly submitted by a widely scattered 
ERIC group of students each working in bis own place and time. Thus 
there are both admi nis t rn t i vo and educational sides to this 



each other and to conventional foce-to-focu tuition. Thus the 
Open University in the U.K. is planning to meet this problem 
by supplying "Practical Kits" for use at homo, extensive practi- 
cal demonstrations on television and practical instruction in 
summer schools which students will be expected to attend* But 
despite all such efforts it may be that some subjects do not 
lend themselves to easy study through this media. For example, 
programmed learning may only be effective with subjects which 
have a large volume of factual material. 

As will be emphasised again later the use of 
these media require a higher degree of organisation and adminis- 
trative skill and drive in order to maintain service to the 
students at an effective level. This is particularly true where 
more than one of these medio are being linked together or are 
being used along with conventional teaching methods. 

In countries whore indifferent administration 
is the rule especially, in the field of education much c~ro has 
to be taken over the selection and training of administrative 
and clerical staff, 

5 . THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND TEACHING .71 A C H INF RV 
(i ) INTRODUCTION 



Thu sotting up of effective learning situations 
"at a distance" require an efficient administ ra t i ve apparatus. 
This is particularly true of cor rospondencc studies which must 
revolve around a highly organised office. This involves the 
writing of courses, tuitionel guidance, and the correction by 
letter of material regularly submitted by a widely scattered 
group of students each working in his own place and time. Thus 
there are both administrative and educational sides to this 
work and both need to bo closely co-ordinated. It is generally 
agreed that the larger the unit the greater the difficulty and 
the more complex the task of preserving links between the educa- 
tional and administrative sides of the work. 

Also problems ore multiplied when an attempt is 
made to intograte the use of various media or tn correlate the 
use o f these media with conventional face-to-face teaching. 

This latter presents serious problems of timing and organisation. 
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Thus, as already mentioned, while in correspondence tuition 
tjui-t-i-ori alone the individual student may proceed at his oun 
pace and at It is own choice of place and time yet when such 
study is linked with T,U, or Radio broadcasts or face-to-face 
tuition then all participating students need to proceed at the 
same pace in order to be able to make maximum use of such broad- 
casts or tutorials, 

( i i ) RE5P0NS I L3 I L I T I ES GF THE flDni I iv 1 5 T R A TIVE SIDE 



In correspondence study the teaching unit is a 
written "lesson" which requires study over a given period and 
covers one topic of section of information. 



The chief duties on the administrative side are: 

(a) The printing or duplication of study material; 

(b) The despatch and receipt of material on .its way 
to and from students; 

(c) The supply of textbooks, if undertaken; and 

(d) The recording of students' marks. 

In practice the written lessons may be supplied 
in one of three main ways: 

(a) All may be sent at once. This method is the 
most economical but has been questioned on 
educational grounds; 

(b) They may be sent at regular intervals. This 
is quite expensive and requires maximum disci- 
pline on the pert of the learner, 

(c) Whenever the student returns previous exercises, 
While educationally very good yet it has many 
administrative disadvantages, especially where 
linked media studies are being undertaken. 




In order to minimise tho isolation of home study 
tho tutor-student and student-college relationships should be 
as intimate as largo-scalc administration and writing stylos 
v i 1 1 nlJnv, r*ut r h, v t 



tuition then all participating students need to proceed at the 
same pace in order to be able to make maximum use of such broad- 
casts or tutorials. 

( i i ) RESPONSIBILITIES DF THE ADMINISTRATIVE SIDE 

In correspondence study the teaching unit is a 
written "lesson” which requires study over a given period and 
covers one topic of section of information. 

The chief duties on the administrative side are: 

(a) The printing or duplication of study material; 

(b) The despatch and receipt of material on its way 
to and from students; 

(c) Tho supply of textbooks, if undertaken; and 

(d) The recording of students 1 marks. 

In practice the written lessons may be supplied 
in one of throe main ways: 

(a) All may be sent at once. This method is the 
most economical but has been questioned on 
educational grounds; 

(b) They may be sent at regular intervals. This 
is quite expensive and requires maximum disci- 
pline on the part of the learner. 

(c) Whenever tho student returns previous exercises. 
While educationally very good yet it has many 
administrative disadvantages, especially where 
linked media studies are being undertaken. 

In order to minimise the isolation of home study 
the tutor-student and student-college relationships should bo 
as intimate os large-scale administration and writing stylos- 
will allow* But there can be some variation in the treatment 
of written communication from the student and of the nature cf 
the personal advisory service from the student adviser and t.hc 
student tutor* Thus material from the student may be submitted 
directly to the tutor and then through the record office for 
return to the student where the tutor's work con bo chocked 
on behalf of tho student. 
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Tho adminis trat i vo side to good broadcasting is 
important but both television and radio are technical media 
which require skilled and expert producers and teachers and 
script writers. Television, in particular, requires skill £ fi 
direction, competent camera work and precision liming* Also 
it is essential to give long advance notice of broadcasting 
plans. For obvious reasons it is important that the technical 
quality of educational broadcasting should not fall below the 
level of broadcasting for entertainment purposes!, 
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ill) RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE. EDUCATIONAL SIDE { 



In correspondence studies the 
the primary reapons ibi 1 i t y of anticipating studer 
since student response is much delayed. If this 
dor it will reduce the volume of personal corrof 



(a) 

(b) 



(c) 

(d) 



The chief tasks on tho educational 

The writing and editing of courses; 
Revision and continuous up-dating of 
This important aspect must bo built 



ducator has 
ts 1 problems 

is carefully 

pondonce . 

side arc: 

course material, 
nto any compe- 



tent machinery for correspondence education; 



The postal tutoring of individual students; 
marking and assessing of students 1 uibrk. 
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Also in constructing a good correspondence 
course the educator should bear in mind the following: 

(a) E nc our agon on t of learning through sm I f -check 

> 

exercises and interim revision testy; 

(b) Tae provision of written assignment': for correction 

andcomment; ■ 

(c) Detailed advice on background reading, note-ta'ing 
and study habits ; 

(d) The printing of good visual material.. Thus the 

style of presentation should seek to stimulate and 
preserve interest; j 

(c) It will also be borne in mind that |s method which 
relies primarily on communication by the written 
word will give emphasis to clarify jo f expression, 
the identification of the fundamentals of the 
subject, special explanation of difficult concepts 
and the logical presentation of thy learning 
sequences . 
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( i u ) THE "f'ULTl-fVIEDI A - 1 Q£L " S Y S T E iftS 11 . A P P r Q A C H 

There is an increasing au/orenoss, as has been 
already mentioned, that M learning at a distance" can be best 
promoted by the combination of the various available media 
together with, uhere possible, the use of conventional faco- 
to-face methods. It has already been mentioned that such an 
integrated provision of teaching notorial requires a high ricyvv- 
o f organisation and precision. This o a • n o t ho n v r: r - c mp h a c i s o d • 
Gut the advantages to be gained far outweigh the difficulties 
which present themselves. 

Thus, as PROSSER reminds us, while correspond 
once courses are very impersonal and demand a high degree of 
self-discipline, regular T • V • and radio broadcasting can in ject 
a more human element £nd provide a stimulus tr regular student 
study uher. built int? a multi -me din instructional; a y s .t e Ti . .It 
should be noted that such on integrated system forms the core 
of the courses to be off -rod by the OPEN UNIVERSITY in the 
United Kingdom, This will be discussed in more detail else- 
where in thfc? study. Gut it should be mentioned that in 
addition to the use of the various media the Open University 
is establishing a structure of local counselling and tutorial 
arrangements in study centres in order, among other things, 
to overcome some of the feeling ef isolation which is implicit 
in home study. 

In sparsely populated areas especially in 
developing countries or wherever for other reasons, such as 
lock of qualified teachers, it may be difficult to organise 
r rcquent f nc c - tu- f ace classes, n.guiar nor thly weekend sessions 
may be all that is possible or, even worse, regular summer 
courses* In the meantime educational radio or television 
broadcasts can be used to provide continuity durirg the long 
periods when teacher and student cannot root. 
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i There is an i nc r i ng awareness, as has been 

already mentioned, that "learning at s distance" can be best 
promoted by the combination n f the various available media 
tc get her with, where possible, the use of conventional face- 
to-faco methods. It has already been mentioned that such an 
integrated provision of teaching material requires a high rk:tjr; , .u 
of organisation and precision. This otf-not he c vr:r -emphasise d « 
Out the advantages to be gained far outweigh the difficulties 
which present themselves. 

Thus, as PROSSER reminds us, while correspond- 
ence courses are very impersonal and demand a high degrue of 
self-discipline, regular 7.V. and radio broadcasting can inject 
a mere human element and provide o stimulus to regular student 
study when built into a multi-media inst rue tional; sy steam It 
should be noted that such an integrated system forms the core 
of thu courses to be offered by the OPEN UNIVERSITY in the 
United Kingdom. This will bo discussed in morn detail else- 
where in thb v stud/. Out it should be mentioned that in 
addition to the use of the various media the Open University 
is establishing a structure of locul counselling and tutorial 
arrangements in study centres in order, among other things, 
to overcome some of the feeling l f isolation which is implicit 
in home study. 



In sparsely populated areas especially in 
developing countries or wherever fer other reasons, such as 
1 a : k of qualified teachers, it mny be difficult to organise 
f r iquent facc-to-face classes, r^gilar monthly weekend sessions 
me/ be all that is possible or, even worse, regular summer 
courses , In the meantime educatiorel radio or television 
broadcasts can be usod to provide continuity during the lung 
periods when teacher and student cannot meet. 

6. TIU INCIDENCE OF "LEARNING AT A DISTANCE” IN THE UNITED 

- K I NC D Oil] 



(i) CORRESPONDENCE STUDIED 

• TJf the various media being discussed huia 

the one which has been most intensely studied is that of 
correspondence education and most of those studies hove b* an 
dune quite recently. The educational authorities have, until 
recently, considered correLpnndenci education a last resort 




for those w ho for economic or geographical reasons could not 
obtain effective face-to-face tuition and that the demand for 
correspondence education would diminish as more adequate 
provision was made for conventional education. But contrary 
to theso expectations the number nf students registering for 
correspondence education seems to be increasing. Thus it has 
been estimated that the annual enrolment for correspondence 
study in Britain is about 2U4,GOO and that the total number 
taking correspondence courses at any one time is approximately 
500,000. However, un-fc-i'l the recent establishment of the 
Correspondence Colleges Accreditation Council has meant that 
those colleges mho so desire may have the support of a public 
body. On the other hand in some countries notably Scandinavia 
Australia, Trance, Russia end Holland Correspondence Colleges 
arc under seme public supervision and even in some cases, 
public sponsorship. 

Thus it is not surprising that most cf the 
agencies offering correspondence studios in the United Kingdom 
are commercial institutions run for profit. 

But the host of these institutions ore highly 
responsible and have recently founded the Association of 
British Correspondence Colleges which is dusigned to maintain 
academic standards and to prevent sharp practices. The older 
of the Corruspondcncu Colleges wore ell started during the 
last two decades of the 19th century. 

Although some of these institutions h a v e no w 
discontinued their work in this field it is worth noting that 
there have been n o n -p r o f i t making institutions which have made 
correspondence: courses a vail able in institutions where the 
traditional forms of education wore unavailable or inapprop- 
riate. These agencies aru ail characterised by their awe runes 
of the educational and racial aspirations of the working nan 
end vom in. Example nf t hese are the Trades Union Congress 
which nou provides the postal courses previously arranged by 
the National Council of Labour Colleges and Ruskiri College, 
College Harlech, the Cooperative College, the College of the 
Sea, also the Institute of A i m y Education and the Prison 
Services and most recently the fictional Extension Collage of 
Cambridge, 
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In regard tc broader; sting (both radio and 
television) thu British Broadcasting Corporation as well as 
the Independent To lo vision Authority maintain thu distinction 
between educative and educational programmes mentioned above • 

In discussing these matters it is worth 
noting that it has been estimated that during each day some 
30,000,000 people watch tel e vision and over 18,000,000 people 
listen to thu radio. 

In April 1964 the B.B.C. launched a second 
television channel ( B . 0 • C • 2) which c a m p 1 orr e n t s the offering 
of B . B . C , 1, and enables the Corporation to give norc explicit 
attention to its educational function , 

Among its "educative* 1 provisions thu B.O.C. 
Television offers weekly programmes such as Ph.* OBAMA with on 
estimated weekly audierce of 6,000,000 and special documentary 
programmes* On B.B.C. 2 there arc generally programmes such 
as discussions, reviews and edited versions of political and 
scientific conferences. Also each evening there is a programme 
explaining and interpreting thu dnyfe neus* 1c is considered 
that these programmes have made millions of people aware ot 
world events, personalities and policies. 

It is with thu p re- grammes designed to be pri- 
marily educational that eu are particularly concerned in this 
account. Into this category falls a number of programmes 
which are , Iso meant to entertain although primarily educe ti an- 
al, Also there are these programmes which are implicitly 
under the heading Further Education and Adult Education, Thus 
the B , 0 » C . offers such programmes on Channels 1 and 2 usually 
on Sunday mornings with tuptfpts on week nights or the follotMnq 
Sat -rday morning. In addition thoic arc Further Education 
programmes on O.ft.C. 2 on weekday uveni ngs, I.l.V, also h-»ans 

adults education ni ogrnrnme on Sunday minings with repents - n 



television) the British broradc fisting uorpormiuti u*. 

the Independent Television Authority maintain the distinction 
between educative and educational programmes mentioned above. 



noting that it has been estimated that during each a >y some 
30,000,000 people match television and over 18,000,000 people 
listen to the radio. 



television channel (B.B.C, 2) which complements the offering 
of B.G.C. 1, and enables the Corporation to give more explicit 
attention to its educational function. 

Among its "educative" provisions the B.8.C. 
Television offers meekly programmes such as PANORAMA with on 
e s t i m ated weekly audience of 6,000,000 and specie: 1 documentary 
programmes. On B.B.C, 2 them: are generally programmes such 
as discussions, reviews and edited versions of politico], and 
scientific conferences* Also each evening there is a programme 
explaining and interpreting the day£ nous. It is considered 
chat these programmes have made millions of people aware of 
world events, personalities and policies. 



mcirily educational that wo are particularly concerned in this 
account, Into this category falls e number of programmes 
rhich are also meant to entertain although primarily education- 
al, Also there arc those programmes which ore implicitly 
under the heading Further Education and Adult Education, Thus 
the B.B.C, offers such progr nnm us on Channels 1 and 2 usually 
on Sunday mornings with reptftf-ts on Lie ok nights or tho following 
Saturday morning. In addition there are Further Education 
orogramnus on B • D • C • 2 on weekday evenings, I.T.V. also beans 
adults education programme on Sunday mannings with repeats on 
Saturday mornings. 



In discussing those matters it is worth 



In April 1964 the B.B.C. launched a second 



It is with tho programmes designed to be pri- 



Finally in this category a r u educational 



0 rogr onnus which have been developer in association with 
learned b o d i ' : s and adult education ergnnisotions. 



(iii) RAblD 



Careful observations in this field have 
t despite the competition from television, sound 




revealed t h : 
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brooder. sting still commends a surprisingly lcrgo audio nco 
especially during the day. Also that for a number nf reasons 
sound broadcasting offers more facilities fer educative 
programmes than does television. Such educative* programmes 
include news and current affairs features, musical programmes, 
Drama, lectures and discussions and school broadcasts which 
attract largo adult audiences. 



broadcasting has boon doing muen. For example there are 
special instructional programmes for students in technical 
colleges and other vocational groups including agriculturalists, 

Also prominent in the field are educational 
programmes offered on hutijork III. It'll s is on tho air between 
13 and 15 hours per week, and of this four or five hours arc 
occupied by strictly educational programmes* Included in 
these sessions ore modern languages, historical and current 
affairs, discussions and musical appreciation. These pregrnmm- 



educational officers and n small section which liases with 
the principal educational agencies especially those in the 
field of adult education* 



D.B.C. local broadcasting stations firrt begun in 1967 will 
make no re line available for educational purposes* But new 
thru the recently elected Conservative Government has announced 
its intention of introducing local commercial broadcasting 
stations on/ menders whether these hopes will be realised. 



from a revi-.w of educational broadcasting in [Britain is that 
such media ire able to reach audiences far greater then these 



In the strictly educational category sound 



os arc supplant* n tod uith exp 1 

are controlled by the B.13.C,. 
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It has been considered that the opening nf 



Among tho conclusions uhich can bo drawn 
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sound brooder] sting offers more facilities for educative 
programmes than docs television. Such educative programmes 
include news and current affairs feature s, musical programmes, 
Drama, lectures and discussions and school broadcasts u/hich 
attract large adult audiences. 

In the strictly educational category sound 
broadcasting has been doing much. For example there are 
special Instructional programmes for students in technical 
colleges and other vocational groups including ogricultur f 3 lists. 

Also prominent in the field ore educational 
programmes offered on Network III. This is on the air between 
13 and 15 hours per week, and of this four or five hours ore 
occupied by strictly educational programmes. Included in 
those sessions ore modern languages, historical and current 
affairs, discussions and musical appreciation. These programm- 
es are supplemented with cxplapriory booklets, These sessions 

t iX * '« ^ ^ vv 

are controlled by the B.B.C- Education Unit which has regional 

fi a 

□due alien a 1 officers and a small section which liases with 
the 1 principal educational agencies especially those in the 
field of adult education. 

It has been considered that the opening of 
B.B.C. local broadcasting stations first begun in 1967 will 
make more time- available for educational purposes. But now 
that the recently elected Conservative Government has announced 
its intention of introducing local commercial broadcasting 
stations one wonders whether these hopes wili be realised. 

Among the conclusions which can be drawn 
from a review of educational broadens ting in Britain is that 
such media are able to reach audiences far greater then those 
currently being touched by conventional adult educational 
organisations. Alsu that such broadcasting is helping to 
change the nature of contemporary society, a fact which adult 
educators have to bear in mind. 

( i \i ) the: open Ui’jivr.RsiTY 



By far thu most exciting recent advance in 
our nr on of study in the United Kingdom has been the develop- 
r v n t of the idea of the Open University which wi 1 ] begin 
teaching in January 1971. 




This Open University which received its 
Royal Charter in filay 1 969 uill introduce rany novel features 
into University education in the United Kingdom, Perhaps the 
two most striking of these will bo: 

(a) 



(b) 



as several Universities outside Britain have utilised the: so 
methods to sore degree in providing academic instruction. For 
example, the University of New England at A onrii d a lc in Mow South 
lliales, Australia, has for some timu conducted most of its 
extension work in this way as do n number of Universities in 
Canada and the U,S,A, 

In the University the chief method of 
instruction u;.ll bo cor respondeneo studies around uhich will 
be offered an integrated set a f radio and television programmes, 
summer schools and a regionally organised counselling and 
tutorial t ys t cm, * 

It is planned that the "Correc oondcnco Study 
material" will bo issued to the student in tun rr^nthly units 
and the students uill in turn submit written uor< weekly to 
part-time correspondence tutors. It is estimated that during 
the first feu years the Open University uill need approximately 
5,000 such tutors to cope with the 25,000 studnrts who uill 
be accepted to begin work in Jonunry 1971. 



Ihc "Open ess of its policy” - moaning that there 
will be no entrance requirements end students, 
uith feu limitnti ons, u i 1 1 be free to take any 
courses they wish regardless of into which, 
traditional discipline they may be as 

falling; 

iho utilisation :f the various media discussed 
above as the mair methods of instruction. 



Wot that this idea is new to higher education 




Doth T,V. and R.:dio broadcasts will be used 
by the Open Univursity. It is not envisaged that every detail 

nf a course ui 1] hr hrnadr-sl buf i« i Hi r -f o> ; c Mr, r~ ■ . r « 



two most striking of these will bo: 



(a) The "Qpenuss of its policy" - mooning that there 

will be no entranco requirements and students, 

with few limitations, will be free to toko any 

courses they wish regardless of into which, j 
y 

traditional discipline they nay bo rxicfUi-ped cs 
falling; 

(b) The utilisation of the various media discussed 
above as the main methods of instruction. 

Not that this idea is new to higher education 
as several Universities outside Britain have utilised these 
methods to some degree in providing academic instruction. For 
example, the University of fOew England at Arm id ale in New South 
Wales, Australia, has for some time conducted most of its 
extension work in this way as do n number of Universities in 
Canada .and the U . S . A . 



In the University the chief method of 
instruction will be correspondence studies around which will 
be offered an integrated set of radio and television programmes 
summer schools and a regionally organised counselling and 
tutorial system*. 



It is planned that the "Correspondence Study 
material" will be issued to the student in ten monthly units 
and the students will in turn submit written work weekly to 
part-time correspondence tutors. It is estimated that during 
the first few years the Open University will nuud app roxime t e ly 
5,000 such tutors to cope with the 25,000 students who will 
be accepted to begin work in January 1971. 

Both T.V. and Radio broadcasts will be used 
by the Open University. It is not envisaged that every detail 
of a course will be broadcast hut judicious use will be mode 
of these media in order to supplement the "correspondence 
material" by maintaining continuity of study end in sustaining 
the interest of the students. 

The present plans are for one (l) half hour 
broadcast on television and rad in on each course each week 
which will be repeated at the weekends* Bi on decs ting will be 
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handled by the 8.B.C. working closely with the academic and 
technical staff of the University. 



Television programmes will appear on 0.F3.C. 2 
and the radio port of the courses will be broadcast or the V/ HP 

faWl V 

waveband on B . B . C . Radio 3 jm* 4 . 

It has been estimated that each television 
broadcast will cost ten times the cost of one equivalent radio 
broadcast. 

Linked tc these media will bu a minimum of 
face-to-face tuition in which the student will be expected to 
participate unless alternative arrangements have been made 
beforehand. This conventional tuition will take place during 
summer schools which will last from one to four weeks, It is 
considered that this will provide an "intensive period of study 
in a different kind of learning situation and for this reason 
it is regarded as an extremely important part of the education 
process ’ 1 . 
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It is also worth noting that the Op^n Uni- 
versity intends setting up study centres in particular parts 
of the country wherever the numbers of registered students 
warrant it* These study centres will be equipped with radio 
and television sots and provisions for discussion among students. 
The University is also examining the possibility of arranging 
a certain number of conventional tutorial classes at the study 
centres* The study centres will also serve as the focal point 
of the University’s counselling service* Each student w i 1 1 be 
assigned to a counsellor in his geographical area whose respon- 
sibility it will be to establish personal contact with the 
student and to yuidu* help and encourage the student in his 
studies. Counsellors will not bu expected to provide subject 
tuition. 



Anart from the techniques of instruction 



Television p rogramm us will appear on B.8.C. 2 



and thu radio port of the courses will be broadcast on the VHF 
waveband on B.B.C. Radio 3 



broadcast will cost ten times the cost of one equivalent radio 
broadcast . 



foco-to-facc tuition in which the student will be expected to 
participate unless alternative arrangements have been made 
beforehand. This conventional tuition will take place dur L ng 
summer schools which will last from one to four weeks. it is 
considered that this will provide a., 11 intensive period of study 
in a different kind of learning situation nnd for this reason 
it is regarded as an extremely important part of the education 
process T1 . 



vorsity intends sotting up study centres in particular parts 
of the country wherever the numbers of registered students 
warrant it. These study centres will be equipped with radio 
and television sots and provisions for discussion among students. 
The University is also examining the possibility of arranging 
a certain number of conventional tutorial classes at the study 
centres. The study centres will also serve as the focal point 
of the University's counselling service. Each student will be 
assigned to a counsellor in his geographical area whose respon- 
sibility it will be to establish personal contact with the 
student and to guide, help and encourage thu student in his 
studies. Counsellors will not be? expected to provide subject 
tuition. 



which ore to be employed it is worth noting same of the other 
features which are being planned for the Open University, for 
administrative purposes six faculties rro being planned - 
Atrs, Mathematics, Social Sciences, Educational Studies, 

Science and Technology but unlike most conventional Universi- 
ties the students hero will be free to choose courses from any 
Faculty. In fact some coursus will embrace c wide range nf 
subjects disciplines. But it will be possible for a student 
who wishes to study one subject in depth to do so. There will 
be four levels of academic study. The first level will consist 



It has been estimated that each television 



Linked to those media will be a minimum af 



It is also worth noting that the Open Uni- 



Apart from the techniques uf instruction 
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of curtain "FOUNDfiT I ON COURStS" two of which rr-just be incl udud 
in the six courses in which a student must earn credits in 
order to qualify for the undergraduate degree 
honours. In a B.A. with honours eight such ci 
quired of which the last two rust be at t h 
fourth level* The four foundation courses whi 
offered in 1971 ore /p*othuma t ic s , Science, Hume 
Understanding Society. 



of B , A . without 
edits aro ru- 
ird and 
c h are being 
nities end 



C r e d i t s will b u n w ci r d e d a s 
continuous evaluation on all work done for the 
a terminal c xarr.inat ion on important f on fare of 
the "identification" of students thereby unsur 
course work was done by the student and not by 

The Gpen University also int 
High Degrees and Diplomas, Graduates or per so 
qualifications will be allowed to take courses 
study 1 ceding to the degrees of Oochelci of Ph 
of Philosophy end Doctor of Philosophy. Some 
postgraduates degrees will be organised simile 
graduate courses but there will also be "rose 
which w ? 1 1 be required. 

There will bo no need to com 
with a fixed period but fer oil postgraduate s 
registration re mains operative for a period of 
registration for further periods "require ce rt 
s'jpervisor(s) that satisfactory progress ir> be 

The Univursity also intends 
for those who seek the up -grading of skills in 
industry, comrerco or the professions. Detail 
not yet available at the time of writing. 



result of 
University plus 
which will be 
i n g t h a t the 
r n impersonator* 

:ndc tG offer 
; n s with equivalent 
by part-time 
.losophy, Hi aster 
courses for 
r to the under- 
irch credits" 



lute a degree 
udents initial 
one year and 
fiention by the 
ng made"* 

o offer Diplomas 
the fields of 
of these are 



It is worth noting that the iOper University 
intends primarily to meet the needs of adults, wire unable 
*.n rake u so of earlier opportunities for educational advance 



1 H-i *■ l y i ■'' * -.U:,, ji L lJ . .,'I^L 

honours. In :■ O.A. with honour:; flight such credits ore re- 
quired of which the Inst two must be nt th-.. Laird :rd - 
fourth level# The four foundation courses which ore being 
offered in 1971 ore jjnpthuirin tic s . Science, Humanities nnd 
Understanding Society, 

Credits uj i 1 1 be awarded ns s result of 
continue us evaluation or all work done for the University plus 
a terminal exam i na t. io n -on impel tent for. lure of which wi. 11 be 
the p, iden t i f icn t i on " of students thereby ensuring that the 
course uork ucs done by the student nnd not by nn in persona ter. 

The Upon University also intends to offer 
High Degrees end Diplomas. Graduates or perse ns with ucui valent 
qualifications urill be nl.Loued to take courses by part-time 
study leading to the degrees of u ir. holer of Philosophy, Waster 
aT Philosophy and Doctor of Philosophy. Some courses for 
postgraduates d o g i e e s will b u organised similar to the under- 
graduate courses but them will also be 11 ruse arch credits" 
u/hich will be required# 



There will be no need to complete n degree 
uith a fixed period but f c r all postgraduate students initial 
registration remains operative for a period ol one year ;,nd 
ruaistr .cion for further periods "require certification by t : ~ 
supervisor (s) that satisfactory progress is being made" . 

T h e U nivursity also r . n t c: n d s to offer Da p 1 v ■ 
for those who so jk the up -grading of skills in thn fields of 
industry, commerce or the uro.f oss-ons , Dei, ails of these am 
not y . t n v : i 1 a b 1 a at t h a- tin*, o f a rati r g . 

It is worth noting that the Open University 
intends primarily to meet the needs of adults who were urrH.Ja 
to me kc use of earlier opportunities for educational advance 
and therefore docs not intend with a feu exceptions, to ad". j; 
as a student anyone under the iqe of twenty one years of age. 

At the time of e r L t i a g there are certain 
interesting fe turns of the applicants to the Open University 
which are worth noting* Quite unuxpec t uul y , tt/o- thirds of L = 
a p p 1 i c - r t 3 Mi' i - l a • A 1 s c it has been c s t i r : t i: d t h ^ t f o u r - 
fifths c f the ; ■ }, 1 i c a n t s c a u 1 d . e n the c - 1 y u n g t h r f their n i. * 
f ie . t i a ns gain uMi :nci to u i:V nticnaj ij’uui rsitii.b. Thus 




tnu unuuucntwd nn nunl 'Darker or Ino otherwise educol tonally 
dGpr.lv/nd have not yut boon ;:ttrnctud to the Upon University 
in lirgc 3 numbers. 

But there ore o-tI^ days yet. A number of 
tuDchurs have applied for admission 1 o the University end it 
scums that educational s t u d i e s id i 1 1 t u one of t h u largest 

faculties. 
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